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would accept was the morality of force. But as the Bolshevik
regime became established and something had to be done in
order to build the new proletarian Russia, the resemblance
between Bolshevist social organization and Western social organi-
zation was revealed. In both there is the same search for power
by those who are in a position to obtain it, the same ideal of
comfortable efficiency set before the masses, the same disregard
for the human personality as an end in itself, the same dead
weight of authority pressing ever more heavily on body and
soul, the same worship of mechanism, the same mistaken belief
in the possibilities of education. The only difference is that in
Russia these ideals are accepted openly and without shame;
in the West they are hidden by the superficial Christianity that
remains. The vital question is how far does genuine conviction
about the ultimate truths, which alone gives Christian ethics its
permanent value, still underlie this superficial Christian habit
of mind?1

In the Middle Ages, this conviction existed. It expressed itself
in a great and deep social philosophy, but by itself it was unable
to build up the material conditions necessary for its application.
Ever since, the Western world has been engaged in making
society into a more effective and pliable instrument for the
expression of a social ideal. But the task has required all its
energy. The Christian social ideal which embraced God,
nature, and man in all his many-sidedness and complexity,
dwindled to a narrow and shallow insistence on individual
abstract, and often selfish, rights. What these rights involved
in practice no man could say, since no one could agree about
a moral and social order of which any rights are but an aspect.

1 In the Fascist and Nazi movements which have assumed such importance since
these pages were written (1931) there is a factor of religious idealism which helps to
explain their success and brings them nearer than Marxism to a solution of the great
problem of how to reconcile the authority of the State .with the spiritual and moral
autonomy of the individual; they, like Marxism, are the products of special and
exceptional historical events. In their violent reaction against the long disintegra-
tion of political thought in the West they are in danger of throwing aside also the
ethical and religious tradition that has been embedded in that thought. Should
they do so, their ultimate outcome can differ only superficially from economic
Marxism or economic Capitalism.